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simple manner with well-known theorems were not known to the Greeks. At least it seems as if they could not have been established satisfactorily, since they are thrown in among other matters evidently without connection. Doubtless the principal reason for this is that a number of the important writings of the ancient mathematicians are lost. Another no less weighty reason might be that much was handed down simply by oral tradition, and the latter, by reason of the stiff and repulsive way in which most of the Greek demonstrations were worked out, did not always render the truths set forth indisputable.
In Thales are found traces of Egyptian geometry, but one must not expect to discover there all that was known to the Egyptians. Thales mentions the theorems regarding vertical angles, the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, the determination of a triangle from a side and two adjacent angles, and the angle inscribed in a semi-circle. He knew how to determine the height of an object by comparing its shadow with the shadow of a staff placed at the extremity of the shadow of the object, so that here may be found the beginnings of the theory of similarity. In Thales the proofs of the theorems are either not given at all or are given without the rigor demanded in later times.
In this direction an important advance was made by Pythagoras and his school. To him without question is to be ascribed the theorem known to the Egyptian "rope-stretchers" concerning the right-angled